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Dn Baptism.—Continuation of the subject of Divine 

Worship, in connexion with (dservations on the 

partaking of the flesh and blood of Christ. 

(Continued from page 308.) 

_ The qualifications requisite for admission 
‘nto the church of Christ, do not comprise the 
observance of any of the types, ceremonies, 
and carnal ordinances, of the Mosaic dispensa- 
‘tion, or of that of John the Baptist; which 
were fulfilled, and abrogated by the Son of 
‘God, in his personal appearance and death on 
‘the cross. But the Apostle Paul plainly de- 
clares, that, ‘if any man have not the Spirit 
eof Christ, he is none of his;” (Rom. viii. 9 ;) 
(that is, if any man have not accepted the 
‘Spirit of Christ for his teacher, his baptizer, 
sand his sanctifier, but on the contrary, in re- 
‘spect of these offices, have disregarded and 
‘rejected him, this man is not Christ’s. What- 
sever may be his profession or performances, 
vas to religion, whether he be a member of the 
“Established Church,’ or a dissenter from it, 
the is not a member of the spiritual body or 
ichurch, of which Christ is the Head. For 
jaccording to the doctrine of the same Apostle, 
‘the baptism, by which believers are intro- 
duced into this church, is the baptism of the 
‘Spirit ; (1 Cor. xii. 13 ;) consequently it is not 
‘that of water, applied either by sprinkling or 
immersion. The baptism of the Spirit is an 
inward work; and it should never be forgot- 
ten, that it is not the body, but the soul of 
‘man, that is the subject of it. 

John the Baptist makes a very clear dis- 
‘tinction between his baptism with water, and 
‘the baptism of Christ: “I indeed (said he) 
baptize you with water unto repentance ; but 
‘he that cometh after me is mightier than I, 
whose shoes J am not worthy to bear, he shall 
“baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire :” (Matt. iii. 11,) and a similar and equally 
clear description of the two baptisms is given 
by our Lord himself. (Acts i.5,) This baptism 
with the Holy Ghost, is that which has been 
already adverted to. It is the work of the 
Spirit of Christ operating in the soul of man, 
principally immediately, but sometimes also 
‘instrumentally by the ministry of the Gospel. 
This baptizing ministry appears to have been 
: instituted by Jesus Christ himself; we do not 
find that he gave any commission to his dis- 
: ciples to baptize with water, or that he so 
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baptized any one himself. We read that after 
his resurrection, he declared to them, “ All 
power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth,” adding “Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name (the di- 


vine power and life) of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” (Matt. zzxviii. 


18,19.) Of this baptizing ministry, we have 
an instance in the account which the Apostle 
Peter gives of his visit to the family of Cor- 
nelius: “As I began to speak,” said he, “the 
Holy Ghost fell on them as on us at the be- 
ginning: then remembered I the word of the 
Lord; John indeed baptized with water, but 
ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost.” 
To this the Apostle added, “God gave them 
the like gift as he did unto us.” (Acts xi. 15, 
16, 17.) 

Thus the gift of the Holy Spirit appears to 
have accompanied the preaching of Peter, 
and was communicated independently of water- 
baptism; although this Apostle was not then 
fully weaned from an attachment to this typi- 
cal ordinance; for it appears that in this case 
of early Gentile conversion, he directed it to 
be administered to them, who had previously 
received the Holy Spirit; (Acts x. 47, 48,) 
although under a doubt, which the enquiry, 
“Can any man forbid water,” &c. seems to 
imply. In process of time, however, this emi- 
nent Apostle’s views on the subject of baptism, 
appear to have been enlarged; for we find, 
that in his general epistle, describing the bap- 
tism by which believers are now saved, he 
declares, it is “not the putting away the filth 
of the flesh,” (which is the proper effect of 
baptism, or washing, in water,) “but the an- 
swer of a good conscience toward God, by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ.” (1 Peter iii. 21.) 
Now this is a description of the effect of 
Christ’s baptism with the Holy Spirit, and 
with fire; by which a death unto sin, and a 
new birth unto righteousness, through faith 
in that divine power, by which Christ rose 
from the dead, are witnessed; and thus the 
answer or testimony of a good conscience is 
produced. The Apostle Paul’s language on 
this subject is also very instructive: having 
adverted to the mystery which hath been hid 
from ages and generations, but now is made 
manifest to the saints, which (saith he) “is 
Christ in you, the hope of glory; whom we 
preach, warning every man, and teaching 
every man in all wisdom, that we may present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus ;” he then 
proceeds, “As ye have therefore received 
Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in him ;”’— 
“and ye are complete in him, which is the 
head of all principality and power ;”—“ buried 
with him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen 
with him, through the faith of the operation 
of God, who hath raised him from the dead.” 
(Col. i. 26, 27, 28; Col. ii. 6, 10, 12.) “ There- 
fore we are buried with him by baptism into 
death ; that like as Christ was raised up from 


the dead by the glory of the Father, even so 
we also should walk in newness of life.” (Ro- 


mans vi. 4.) This is that one baptism of which 
the Apostle speaks, (Eph.iv. 5:) “ There is one 
body and one Spirit, one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism ;” and describing the agent in this im- 
portant work, (whether commenced through 


the medium of instrumental ministry, or not. 
he duvlaxvs, “Dy vue Opuit are we all Daptize 


into one body,” or Church of Christ; “and 
have been all made to drink into one Spirit,” 
(1 Cor. xii. 13.) 

The terms “water” and “ fire” are used in 
the New Testament, in reference to the bap- 
tism of Christ, and to the new birth, which 
is the effect of this baptism. It is said of 
Christ, ‘He shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire.” (Matt. iii. 11.) Again 
we read, “ Except a man be born of water and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God.” (John iii. 5.) But these terms, 
in the texts quoted, are not to be understood 
literally, but figuratively. As the property 
of water is to cleanse, and that of fire to re- 
fine, so the baptism of Christ cleanses and 
refines the soul which submits to it, from the 
stains and dross of sin. 

In the apostolic age, although the baptism 
of Christ, when administered instrumentally, 
by the preaching of the Gospel, was in many 
instances accompanied by miraculous gifts; 
yet we have no ground to conclude now, in 
the absence of such gifts, that a measure of 
the same baptizing influence of the Spirit does 
not still accompany the ministry of those, 
whom he calls, qualifies, and employs in his 
service ; and who act therein, only under his 
ministration and guidance, in an humble de- 
pendence on his wisdom, life and power, 
Through the gracious continuance of divine 
mercy and love, this influence is yet witnessed, 
in a greater or less degree, when the word, 
thus preached, is “ mixed with faith” in them 
that hear it. (Heb. iv. 2.) 

Some of the advocates of water baptism lay 
much stress on those instances which are re- 
corded in the New Testament, in which some 
of the Apostles appear to have used, or to 
have directed the use of, this typical ordi- 
nance. But when it is considered that some 
of the apostles for awhile after the crucifixion 
and ascension of our Holy Redeemer, were in 
the practice not only of water baptism, but 
also of some other typical ordinances, viz. cir- 
cumcision, &c.; there appears no valid reason 
why their practice with respect to water bap- 
tism, should be considered more obligatory 
on the Christian church at the present day, 
than their practice with respect to circum- 
cision, and some other Mosiac rites. On a 
view of the whole matter, there appears suffi- 
cient ground for the conclusion, that it was 
permitted by divine wisdom, that the typical 
ordinances of the preceding dispensations, (of 
Moses and of John,) although virtually abro- 
gated by the death of Christ on the cross, 
should not in the infantile state of the Church 
be laid aside suddenly, but gradually, as the 
minds of the christian converts became capa- 
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ble of more clearly comprehending the spirit- 
ual character of the christian dispensation. 
It is therefore earnestly recommended to all 
those, whose minds are so far enlightened, as 
to see clearly that something more than the 
mere name or outward profession of christi- 
anity is absolutely necessary, that in seeking 
to become in reality members of the church 
of Christ, and sheep of his fold, they do not 
endeavor to climb up through the ways which 
human wisdom may uphold, by a recurrence 
to the use of any of the types or ordinances 
of former dispensations, which were fulfilled 
and abrogated by the coming and death of 
Christ, as the Scripture declares: (Heb. ix. 
8—11; Col. ii. 14, 16, 17:) for Christ is the 
We 1 ~P tons ehoop fold or church: (John 
x. 9;) and they who become members of it, 


must enter in by faith in him, and by submis- 
sion to the baptism of his Holy Spirit. (1 Cor. 
xii. 13.) 

They who thus become members of the 
true church of Christ, are permitted to witness 
its blessed privileges. They partake of that 
divine food, which he describes as his flesh 
and blood; and this food is so necessary for 
their preservation and growth in true religion, 
that he declared, “ Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye have 
no life in you.” (John vi. 53.) Some who 
heard him speak these words, thought then, 
as many professed christians appear to think 
in the present day, that this declaration should 
be understood as relating to the flesh and 
blood of his outward or material body. Our 
Lord, however, graciously condescended to 
correct this mistake:—may every one, who 
has adopted this, or any other outward signi- 
fication of the words of Christ now under 
notice, very seriously reflect upon and accept, 
the explanation which He gave, on this highly 
important subject. After it had been queried, 
“How can this man give us his flesh to 
eat?” this was his reply: “Jt is the Spirit that 
quickeneth.” Surely then, if it be the Spirit 
that quickeneth, or giveth life, it should be 
concluded, that it was the partaking of the 
quickening, the life-giving influences of his 
Holy Spirit, diffused in the soul,—He dwelling 
in us and we in him, (v. 56,) which he de- 
signed to represent under the terms, eating 
his flesh and drinking his blood, without 
which we have no life in us. And it seems, 
as if it were in order to place this important 
point beyond the risk of mistake or doubt, 
that after he had said, “Jt is the Spirit that 
quickeneth,” he immediately added, “the flesh 
profiteth nothing ; the words that I speak unto 

ou, they are Spirit and they are life.” (John 
vi. 63.) The doctrine of the Apostle Paul, on 
this very important subject, is in perfect uni- 
son with that of his divine Master. In his 
Hpistle to the Corinthians, he declares that 
“the Spirit giveth life.” (2 Cor. iii.6.) It also 
appears, from his first Epistle to the same 
church, that long before the incarnation of 
Christ, some of the Israelites partook of that 
spiritual meat and drink, which are derived 
from him; for the Apostle declares, “they did 
all eat the same spiritual meat, and did all 


drink the same spiritual drink; for they drank 
of that spiritual rock that followed them, and 
that rock was Christ.” (1 Cor. x. 3, 4.) 


(To be continued.) 


We are a speck on the earth, in the view 
of our Almighty Creator, whom we ought 
ever to obey. 
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The Farmers’ Friends. 

Birds and their uses—what they destroy and why they 
should be protected. A paper read at a Farmers’ Club 
dinner at Damascus, Ill., by P. V. Hathaway. 

(Continued from page 312.) 

Although Audubon says that his food con- 
sists chiefly of the seeds of grass and similar 
plants, I have never, that I can recollect, seen 
him on the ground. He always seems to be 
diligently searching among the limbs and 
foliage of the trees for some kind of insect 
that suits his palate. I presume that like 
most other birds, his food varies considerably 
at different seasons of the year. He is found 
in large numbers here, though very rare in 
most parts of the country. I would like to 


show you more of the Sparrows. There is 
the hvely Golannen that lives with us Sum- 


mer and Winter; the beautiful fox-colored 
Sparrow, and the Snowbirds that go upon 
their northward journey so early, the later 
snows often show their delicate tracks; the 
Tree Sparrow, that comes down from the 
North to winter with us; the White-throated 
Sparrow, that on his migrations to and from 
the North, stops a few days with us and sings 
his hymns; and the Indigo bird, that in the 
middle of July delights to sing, sometimes 
half a dozen in concert at a time, from the 
tops of the tasseling corn. 

But other families are waiting. Look in 
the top of that woodland tree. Do you see a 
little thing, bird or insect, flitting about? Wait 
till he comes down lower. There, he has 
alighted on that low dogwood by the little 
marsh. Now he flies out swiftly with a half 
hovering movement, almost under our very 
eyes, and then returns to his perch. Have 
you a flower in your garden more beautiful ? 
He is about five inches and a half long. His 
head is striped with black, his back variegated 
with black and white, and his throat a deli- 
cate and luminous orange. ‘Truly, this is one 
of the winged flowers of the woods. When 
he flies out from the tree he is taking insects 
onthewing. This isthe Blackburnian Warb- 
ler, and, like all the other warblers, he is a 
little benefactor, destroying unnumbered in- 
sects that would injure vegetation, and tor- 
ment man and beast. He is no common bird 
here. There is a very common little bird that 
loves the hazel bushes, and all kinds of snug 
places near water-courses. He is a bold, vigor- 
ous singer, and during the singing season will 
almost always entertain you with “chippera- 
chippera-chip,” or “ witchite-witchite-witch,” 
if you are near his haunts. His back and 
head are olive green, his throat and breast 
bright yellow, and he has a bright black spot 
on each side of his face that makes him look 
as though he was masked. The name of this 
bird is the Maryland Yellowthroat. When 
the Spring days are warm and the ash-leaved 
maples are full of honeyed blossoms, then I 
expect to find the Yellow Warbler, or Summer 
Yellow Bird, singing among their branches. 
His song is short and simple, but to me it is 
the very song of the budding year. He looks 
like a bit torn from some golden clouds, or a 
lost beam of sunshine. He is very active in 
his search for insects among the branches of 
the trees. 

Have you seen the Scarlet Tanager? Do 
you know this bird-king in his robe of scarlet 
and black? If you do not, you should visit 
the woods in Summer, if only to see him shine 
among the green trees. You will find that 
he sings as well as he paints. If the little 


cious. 


Summer Yellow Bird is the songster of sweet 
Spring, this bird is the Summer minstrel. Rich 
as the deep, dark woods and the swelling 
roses of June is his song. He is a great de- 
stroyer of insects—hornets, wasps, beetles, 
andthe like. He merits your kindest protec- 
tion. The warbler family is very numerous 
and its members are all true friends. Very 
few of them take even a taste of wild fruit, to 
season their insect fare. Here are some deli- 
cate little creatures waiting to be presented 
—the Vireos. They belong to the shriek 
family. The Warbling Vireo or Fly-catcher, 
sings among your orchards and shade trees. 
He delights in poplar groves. He is as neat 
and trim as a little Quaker. His coat is a 
greenish olive above, and white tinged with 
yellow beneath. He is one of the liveliest 
and busiest of birds, and accompanies his 
labors with cheerful songs. He, in common 
with the rest of the Viroes, has a pretty habit 
of flying from the end of one twig to the end 
of another, examining every leaf minutely in 
search of small worms. His nest is a beauti- 
ful hanging structure, very delicately but 
strongly made, and so firmly attached to the 
pendant branch of an oak or elm, that it will 
remain on the tree a year or more. In this 
nest the female lays four tiny white eggs, 
slightly rose-tinted and spotted with dark red 
at the larger end. I know of few finer gems 
among the birds’ eggs than these. The Red- 
eyed Vireo is equally interesting in appear- 
ance and pleasant in song. The iris of his eye 
isred. It is a very curious study, the color 
of birds’ eyes. The expression derived from 
this coloring is often very peculiar and marked. 
The eyes of some birds look like black beads, 
those of others are yellow, red, or orange. 
You all know the Brown Thrush. He it is 
that awakes you on a May morning, singing 
from the very top of a tree by your bedroom 
window. Now high and loud, now low and 
sweet, it is a long, long song. He belongs to 
the mocking-bird family, and although some 
writers say that he never imitates, I have oc- 
casionally heard him repeating the songs of 
other birds. He will sing the song of the 
Baltimore Oriole in a very perfect manner. I 
found a male Brown Thrush sitting on a nest 
last summer. He was exceedingly annoyed 
at my presence, and came fluttering off from 
the nest, singing. and scolding, erying and 
fretting at the same time, in his anxiety for 
the safety of his charge. This bird obtains 
his food almost entirely from the ground, eat- 
ing great quartities of injurious insects, in 
both the larva and perfect states. Sometimes 
he will eat a little fruit, but this mischief is 
nothing compared with the good he does in 
destroying noxious insects. 

There is a plainly-dressed but delightful 
songster, that lives mostly near some brook 
or river. It always seems to me that any 
place wears a heightened charm, if I find a 
Cat-bird there. In some close leafy spot the 
nest is built, and the eggs are as emerald green 
as the leaves that protect them. What if he 
does scold me if I approach too near when 
his helpless young demand all of his thought 
and care! Surely, he may be excused for 
having such solicitude over treasures so pre- 
A first cousin to the Mocking-bird, he 
delights in mimicry. I have heard a Chewink 
singing gaily in an oak tree, and a Cat-bird 
on a willow at a short distance, mimicking 
him in a most curious and amusing manner. 
He lives mainly upon those insects most ‘in- 


' fine plumage and curious ways. 
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jurious to the interests of the farmer. He is 
particularly fond of cut-worms, and devours 
them in immense quantities. The Cat-bird 
and his nest should be held sacred by all. 
Then, too, there is the Whippoorwill, who 
makes the night melodious, beginning even 


before the Wood-Thrush has ended his even- 


ing song, And the Night-hawk, that soars 
in the twilight sky, descending every now and 


then, like a plummet, with a loud “Boom!” 


then rising on expanded wings to pursue his 
search for insects. These birds devour moths, 
beetles, grasshoppers, and other insects, and 
their value on the farm cannot be overesti- 
mated. We find, too, Woodpeckers, with their 
Their valu- 
able services, I am afraid, are often repaid 
with ingratitude. Have you time, tiller of 
the soil, to visit your woodlands, and search 


- out the hidden disease of which this or that 


_ greener and broader year by year. And 


tree is slowly dying? Here axg friends—co- 
laborers—who will do it for youy When these 
carpenters of the wood pound in their chisels, 
they always touch the right spot. The larve 
of the borers are removed, and the trees grow 
then, 
there are your precious fruit trees. Have 
you always leisure, just at the right time, to 
see that no borers attack and destroy them? 
Here are bold, vigorous detectives, who will 
relieve you of part of your care. 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Revivals in the Church. 

We have heard and seen the remark not 
unfrequently made of latter time, that the 
Society of Friends is now passing through, or 
is the subject of a revival. So that from the 
statements of some of its advocates, we might 
almost conclude they thought another Penti- 
costal day had, in measure, dawned upon us. 

However this may be, times of revival in 
the church are, no doubt, seasons when the 
Father of mercies does pour out more largely 
or manifestly of His Spirit, stirring the minds 
and hearts of its recipients, as in the camp of 
Dan formerly. Whereby we are not only 
drawn individually more and more into the 
heartfelt inquiry, “What shall I do to be 
saved?” but with humility and contrition of 
soul before the Lord, into unfeigned sorrow 
for sin, and that repentance towards God and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, which entirely 
abase the creature, and—avoiding that which 
is rich only in the history, being systemati- 
cally learned in the letter, but too lifeless in 
the Spirit—makes experimentally acquainted 
with the declaration of the Prophet: “It is 
good for a man to bear the yoke in his youth! 
He sitteth alone and keepeth silence, because 
he hath borne it upon him. He putteth his 


_mouth in the dust, ifso be-there may be hope.” 


Thus broken and contrited, and brought to a 
humiliating knowledgeof himself—brought to 
a sense of his sinful, lost condition, and also, 
in measure, to a sense of that grace and 
mercy, which may have long been striving 
with him, which is of and through Jesus 
Christ, our ever living Advocate with the 
Father,—such an one feels inwardly and 
deeply the need of repentance from dead 
works to serve the living God; feels that for 
him-the Saviour died, and the earnest, grow- 
ing feeling of his heart becomes, I am not my 
own, but His, in life or in death, who passed 
through such depths of sorrow and suffering 
for my sake. It is in this way we are brought 


to the feet of the Saviour, and induced like 
the good merchantman of old, to part with 
all other pearls for “the pearl of great price.” 
To part with the literal, soaring, head know- 
ledge, for that which is spiritual, saving, and 
heartfelt. Here we willingly sell all to find 
all. Submit to be broken to pieces that Christ 
may build us up. Here we are glad to be 
weak in ourselves, if thereby—the only way 
—we can become strong in Christ. Here we 
feel the need of that discipline which crucifies 
us to the world, and the world to us; being 
persuaded that the Deliverer wounds to heal; 
and kills to make alive. And that before the 
promise is verified, “A new heart will I give 
thee, and a new spirit will I put within 
thee,” there must be experienced that baptism 
into passive nothingness and death, which 
thoroughly cleanses the floor of the heart, 
and through which alone it can be made meet 
for the Holy Spirit to dwell in. 

Now however we may long that such re- 
vivals of being brought to the feet of the 
meek and lowly Jesus to hear His word as 
the one thing needful, may increase and 
abound amongst us, we greatly fear, that 
notwithstanding all the religious stir having 
place in our midst, that the religion of Jesus, 
exemplified by a faithful maintenance of His 
cross, with the denial and emptiness of self— 
the slaying of royal Agag with all that per- 
tains to him, which He calls for, is yet too far 
off to be seen, save with anointed vision. 

While much tenderness, with the fervent 
feeling of desire is entertained towards all, 
particularly the dear young people, that 
through submission to the grace that saves, 
they may become strong in the Lord, and in 
the power of His might, we nevertheless be- 
lieve that until a state of selfreduction, even 
to the passiveness of a little child—a state of 
being emptied as from vessel to vessel, know- 
ing all to be brought into captivity that the 
Lord’s controversy is with,—is fully reached, 
none can ever experience that inward saving 
knowledge which is life eternal, or know a 
being built up in Christ Jesus, the Physician 
and Saviour of souls; who remains to be the 
all in all to His people, and head overall things 
to His church. “ While aught remains in us,” 
says John Woolman, “different from a perfect 
resignation of our wills, it is like a seal to a 
book wherein is written that good and ac 
ceptable and perfect will of God concerning 
us; but when our minds entirely yield to Christ, 
that silence is known which followeth the 
opening of the last of the seals.” Rev. viii. 1. 
And again: “In an entire subjection of our wills, 
the Lord graciously opens a way for his peo- 
ple,” &e. 

But if, when undergoing this heavenly, yet 
for the time, severe and mortifying discipline 
of the yoke and cross of Christ—this instrue- 
tion as in “the back part of the desert” —any 
should grow weary, and try to get from under 
that spirit of judgment and of burning so in- 
dispensable; should they parley with flesh 
and blood, and thus make a league with the 
old inhabitants of the land; should they turn 
aside, as into some “ By-path meadow,” seek- 
ing an easier way than by and through Christ 
the living Way ; should they devise some sub- 
stitution in the way of religious work (so 
called ;) something that calls off the mind from 
the great inward work of repentance, faith, 
and obedience in and to Christ Jesus, where- 
by we come to know His voice, and to follow 
Him in the straight and narrow way cast up 


for all His to walk in: or should any tend to 
subordinate that baptist which must ever 
be, to the natural mind, “with burning and 
fuel of fire ;” then instead of a healthy growth, 
which, drawing sap from the living Vine, can 
alone bear fruit to the Lord’s praise, we shall 
behold dwarfishness and unfruitfulness, indi- 
vidually, more and more to prevail. More- 
over if such uncircumcised spirits multiply, 
and become active members in the visible 
gathered church, how the. way is opened to 
great and wide-spread degeneracy ; bringing 
much increase of sorrow and suffering to faith- 
ful standard-bearers, who cannot unite with 
anything which they believe is not of the 
Truth, and which does not gather to it, as it 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord. “This carnal, 
selfish spirit,” says John Churchman, ‘‘always 
introduces dimness and oppression to the 
pure, precious, innocent life of truth, which 
only grows up into dominion, through deep 
abasement of soul, and the entire death of 
self.” 

We are persuaded there is ground for fear 
on these accounts; and that an important 
knowledge for some in this day to obtain is 
that of their own danger. We would earnestly 
press upon some of our members the need of 
great caution and watchfulness ; lest through 
religious activity and zeal, the attempt be 
made, as in the case of Saul, to keep our ranks 
filled up by offering a burnt-offering before 
“the set time;” because, said he, “the people 
are scattered from me;” therefore, he con- 
tinues, “I forced myself,” &c. Or, as in the 
example of Uzzah, when assisting in bringing 
up the ark, he “put forth his (unsanctified or 
unbidden) hand to hold it,” because “the oxen 
stumbled? We may think we see things 
pretty clearly ; but unless the eye is anointed 
with the eye salve of the kingdom ; unless 
through thorough submission and obedience, 
in the first place, to Christ Jesus the Captain 
of salvation, patiently remaining the full time 
in the stripping chamber; unless we have 
known practically a going down into the very 
bottom of Jordan, the river of God’s judgment, 
and thus have realized something of a new 
heart and a new spirit, we need not expect to 
be quick of understanding in the Lord’s fear, 
nor be taught by Him the mystery of life 
and salvation unto the obedience which is of 
faith in the pathway of regeneration and holi- 
ness. 

The longer we pursue a wrong road, the 
more intricate and difficult becomes the re- 
tracing path. “ He that errs in the entrance,” 
says Robert Barclay, “is not so easily brought 
back again into the right waynty Pay Geos 
“Tf either through the reverence he bears to 
certain persons, or from the secret inclination 
to what doth comply with his natural disposi- 
tion, he fall upon any principles or means, by 
which he apprehends he may come to know 
God, and so doth centre himeelf, it will be 
hard to remove him thence again, how wrong 
soever they may be: for the first anguish 
being over, he becomes more hardy; and the 
enemy being near, creates a false peace, and 
a certain confidence, which is strengthened 
by the mind’s unwillingness to enter again 
into new doubtfulness, or the former anxiety 
of a search.” May we then be willing to ex- 
amine our ways; and if any find that they 
have not faithfully heeded the Saviour’s pre- 
cepts, “ Without me ye can do nothing:” “If 
I wash thee not thou hast no part with me:” 
or have not duly tarried as at the city of Jeru- 
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salem, until endued, with the alone qualifying 
power from on high, may they after obeying 
the injunction, “Let us search and try our 
ways, and turn again to the Lord,” find in Him 
the Physician, Restorer, and Comforter of their 
souls. Whose blessed will is to bring again 
that which was driven away ; to bind up that 
which was broken; and to strengthen that 
which was sick: that nothing may hurt or 
destroy in all his holy mountain. 

Whatever the pen may here have traced, 
and discouraging as things may at times ap- 
pear, and however stripped and poor a rem- 
nant may feel themselves to be, it is never- 
theless believed there are those, comparable 
to the seven thousand yet preserved in Israel: 
that the Lord has a seed, a true hearted 
Jeshurun who will serve Him; and that He 
designs to increase the number of these to His 
praise and glory. May those who, in what- 
ever degree, are grieved for the desolations 
of Jerusalem, often be engaged to wrestle in 
inward, secret prayer with Him who hath all 
power in heaven and in earth, that, though 
He make the cloudsof deep humbling baptism 
His chariot, and though the work be carried 


which leadeth unto life. Thus will they know 
the Power from on high to overrule every 
other power; to speak peace in every threat- 
ening or besetting storm; and finally, through 
unspeakable mercy, to complete in them the 
great work of regeneration through the re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost. 


For “The Friend.” 
Canons. 

The following interesting description of 
these singular formations, is taken from an 
article in a late number of Littells’ Living 
Age. 

Me To the south of Salt Lake and the Mormon 
Territory, lies a dreary series of plateaux 
traversed by the Colorado river and its tribu- 
taries, which bear their burthen of waters into 
the Gulf of California. Though this region 
possesses many considerable streams, it is 
over large areas a kind of desolate wilderness, 
for instead of irrigating the ground, these 
streams flow in profound gorges, which serve 
as natural drains to carry off the water which 
may fall upon the table lands. Many fabu- 
lous tales have been told of these regions, 


on through close provings and searchings of|their natural marvels receiving many ampli- 


heart, like to the builders on the wall former- 
ly, where “every one with one of his hands 
wrought in the work, and with the other 
hand held a weapon,” He would be pleased to 
arise and favor Zion; rebuild her waste places, 
and set free her captives; restore again judges 
and counsellors; give beauty for ashes, the oil 
of joy for mourning; and through and over 
all, build us up again a people to His praise. 
For our dear young people we feel deeply 
and tenderly solicitous. May they be pre- 
served in stillness, in humility, in watchful- 
ness and fear before the Lord. Then will He 
“hide them in the secret of His presence,” 
and keep them in a pavilion from the strife 
of tongues. We believe there are those of 
this class in whom the new birth unto right- 
eousness, through their obedience to the quick- 
ening spirit of the Lord Jesus, has been pre- 
ciously begun. While are there not others 
who are saying, it may be in the inmost re- 
cesses of their hearts, known only to the All- 
seeing, Holy One, “Tell me, O thou whom 
my soul loveth, where thou feedest, where 
thou makest thy flock to rest at noon: for 
why should I be as one that turneth aside by 
the flocks of thy companions.” 
these, quickened and called by their Lord, 
look inward, and most carefully give place to, 
and cultivate the little seed of the kingdom 
implanted there; that so, through its growing 
into dominion, they may more and more know 
Christ their Saviour to rule and reign in their 
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fications as they came to be rehearsed by In- 
dians, trappers, and adventurous wanderers 
into the far west. In 1857, the government 
of the United States despatched an expedi- 
tion to explore that little known portion of 
the continent, and the report published by 
the expedition in 1861 gave the first trust- 
worthy and detailed account of the Colorado 
region. The truth turned out to be almost 
stranger than the fiction. A vast territory 
was found to be intersected by ravines leading 
into the main line of gorges of the Colorado. 
These ravines, or canons as they are termed, 
meander over the table-land as rivers do over 
alluvial meadows; but they are thousands of 
feet deep, hundreds of miles long, and so 
numerous that the country traversed by them 
is said to be impassable, save to the fowls of 
the air. 

The longest and the deepest gorge is the 
Grand Canon of the Colorado. Its length 
was set down by Dr. Newbury as about 300 
miles; and its walls were described as rising 
steeply, sometimes vertically, from the mar- 
gin of the river which filled the bottom of the 
ravine, to a height of from 3,000 to 6,000 feet 
—a line of precipice or natural section which 
has not yet found its equal on any other part 
of the globe. Attention has been again called 
to this remarkable gorge by the interesting 
narrative in Bell’s ‘New Tracks in North 
America,’ and by the fuller details, as yet only 
partially published, obtained by an exploring 


hearts; and thus to bring about a revival of|party under Colonel Powell of the U. States 
His own begetting through the strivings ofjarmy. By successive travellers and govern- 


the life and power of His Spirit, whereby He 
would teach sons and daughters of His ways, 
and enable to walk in His paths; even the 
paths of self-denial and the daily cross, in the 
footsteps of the flock of His companions “ be- 
side the Shepherds’ tents.” While we believe 
it is ever from want of submission to the 
power of Divine grace that causes so many 
to sit in dry places, and to inhabit the parched 
places of the wilderness where there is neither 
dew nor rain, we greatly desire for all our 
young Friends, that through faithful obedi- 
ence to the reproofs of instruction,—the still 
small voice of the Saviour’s love which plead- 
eth in every heart,—they may be gathered 
and preserved in the straight and narrow way 


ment expeditions, the gorges of the Colorado 
had been reached here and there. The sur- 
veying party of 1857-58, mapped them out 
and gave many admirable drawings of them, 
but declared the river not to be navigable 
above the Black Canon. Profiting by previous 
failures, and by all the information which he 
could receive from Indians and others, Colonel 
Powell conceived the bold idea of attempting 
the descent of the Colorado in boats. After 
months of toil and danger, he succeeded in 
forcing the passage of these forbidding gorges, 
and emerging safely at their further end. 
From his survey it appears that the Grand 
Canon is 238 miles long, and from 2,500 to 
4,000 feet deep. But though this is the longest, 


there are other ravines of hardly inferior di- 
mensions. On the Green River, Col. Powell’s 
party navigated a series 190 miles long. From 
where the Green River joins the Colorado, 
they passed through a succession of canons 
for a distance of 256 miles before they came 
to the Grand Canon. 

Each canon has tributary canons; these 
again have also often their tributaries. In 
some places the lateral gorges crowd so closely 
together, where they join the main one, that 
they are divided by perpendicular walls of 
rock, which seem so narrow at the top as 
hardly to furnish footing for a man, though 
in reality large enough to support cathedrals. 
And these walls shoot 2,000 or 3,000 feet above 
the river, while rocks and crags and peaks 
rise still higher, away back from the river, 
until they reach an altitude of nearly 5,000 
feet. They consist to a large extent of brown, 
grey, and orange colored sandstones, gently 
inclined or horizontal, beneath which marble 
and granite in some places have been deeply 
trenched. In some places the walls are so 
absolutely vertical, that it is impossible to find 
a pathway between their base and the water. 
But where, owing to rapids, some portage was 
necessary, the explorers usually succeeded in 
carrying their stores, and sometimes even 
their boats, along the base of the cliffs. 

The water of the Colorado River is red and 
muddy. It receives some tributary streams 
of clear water, but others are very turbid. 
Moreover after every heavy shower of rain, 
‘cascades of red mud pour over the walls 
from the red sandstone above, with a fall of 
hundreds of feet.’ We await with interest 
the detailed report which Col. Powell will 
furnish of these features of the river. 

Dr. Newbury, who described this territory 
in the report of the former exploring expedi- 
tion above referred to, declared his opinion 
that, notwithstanding the stupendous scale 
on which these canons or ravines have been 
formed, they were all nevertheless true river 
gorges, excavated by the erosive action of 
running water. Some geologists, as Dr. Foster, 
of Chicago, in his recent work on the Missis- 
sippi Valley, have opposed this opinion, and 
have suggested that ‘the form and outline of 
these chasms were first determined by plu- 
tonic agency.’ But Dr. Newbary’s explana- 
tion has been very generally accepted. He 
showed that there is nowhere any trace of 
fracture or disturbance, and that where the 
canon is dry its rocky bottom shows no mark 
of dislocation. Indeed when we consider the 
intricate ramifications of these canons, so 
precisely similar to the ordinary outlines of a 
drainage system over a low flat ground, it 
seems impossible to conceive of any agency 
capable of producing such ravines save the 
streams which flow in them. 

But if canons are merely the results of or- 
dinary erosion, why do they not occur every 
where. To such a question we may reply 
that river-ravines do occur every where, but 
it is only where the special circumstances 
which favor the formation of such ravines are 
most fully developed that they grow into the 
depth and length of canons. What then are 
these special circumstances ? 

If we watch what takes place along the 
course of the rivers of this country, we can 
mark two kinds of erosion distinctly at work. 
First there is the river, grinding down the 
sides and bottom of its channel by sweeping 
along sand and shingle; and, secondly there 
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is the action of rain, springs,and frosts, per-|Rhine, after escaping from all its ravines and 
petually loosening the sides the water-|entering the low country about Bonn, retained 
‘course, and sending the debris io the river|force enough to drive along shingle upon its 
which sweeps it away. Ifthe riveswere not|bed. By laying the ear to the bottom of a 
interfered with by these other suberiai.gents,|boat floating down mid-channel, it was easy 
‘it would in time dig out for itself a gorge vith|to hear the grating of the stones as they rolled 
more or less precipitous sides. But in pi.Jover each other. Hence we see that a river, 
portion as these agents come into play, the! which may be perfectly navigable by steam- 
-ravine-like character passes into that of a val-|e.;, may yet have rapidity enough to scour 
ley with sloping sides. Where river erosion [its ted with coarse shingle. The scour will 
‘predominates we have ravines; where it is|of cousge be greater in proportion to the nar- 
‘modified by rains and springs, but especially |rowing cf the breadth of the stream and the 
by frosts, we have valleys. Many of our rivers |increase of the slope. 
run both through gorges and along valleys,| It is mainly this eroding action which, as 
the changes in the nature of their banks being |far as we know at present, has carved out the 
determined by corresponding changes in the|canons of the Colorado. These wonderful 
nature and grouping of the rocks of which |ravines, meandering as ordinary rivers do, 
these banks consist, and the greater or less|have sunk inch by inch into the country, re- 
facility with which the rocks have been worn taining their original curves and windings, 
away by the one form of denudation or the |though continually increasing in depth. Un- 
other. ‘The conditions needful for the forma-|assisted, or aided but feebly, by the other 
tion of canons, therefore, appear at present to suberial agents, which in such a country as 
‘be chiefly these: Ist. The erosive power of|ours tend to break down the walls of ravines, 
the streams must be greatly in excess of that/and undisturbed by the inequalities of surface 
of the other forms of atmospheric denudation. |so characteristic of regions that have been 
“The rainfall must be small, or, at least, so|under the influence of glacier-ice, the rivers 
equally distributed over the year as to reduce|probably once much fuller than now, have 
pluvial action to a minimum. Frosts must be|been allowed to dig out their gorges through 
equally rare and unimportant. The main|the table-lands of the Colorado, and to con- 
streams drawing their supplies of water from |vert a tract of country, originally, perhaps, 
a distance, either from melted snow or abun-|green and well watered, into a dreary desert, 
dant rain-fall in the upper parts of their basins, /intersected by a network of profound impass- 
must be maintained in sufficient volume to|able ravines. ARCH. GEIKIE.” 
keep their channels full, either for the whole 
or a good part of the year. 2nd. There must 
_ be a considerable uniformity in the character 
of the rock which the stream has first to cut 
through. It is not necessary that the rock 
should be soft, but it should preserve for a 
long distance, and present to the erosive ac- 
tion of the river the same kind of geological 
texture and structure. Hence horizontal or 
gently undulating strata, as of sandstone or 
limestone, offer the greatest facilities for the 
erosion of canons, as we know they do in our 
own country for the formation of ordinary 
river-ravines. When once-the river has ex- 
cavated its channel so deep that it cannot 
quit it, the nature of the rock may vary in- 
definitely without materially altering the as- 
ect of the canon. Hence on the Colorado, 
while the upper and chief part of the canon 
has been cut through flat sandstone, limestone 
and other strata, the lower portion has been 
excavated in marble and even in granite. 
83rd. The country must be sufficiently elevated 
above the sea, either originally or by subse- 
quent upheaval to permit of a considerable 
declivity in its river channels. The slope 
must be sufficient, not merely to let the water 
run off, but to give rise to currents strong 
enough to sweep along sand and gravel, and 
to excavate pot-holes. It is by the ceaseless 
rinding of such detrital material along the 
bottom of the river, that the ravine is slowly 
deepened. Geologists, although they have, 
constantly recognized this action, have not, | 
perhaps, been always fully aware of its ra-, 
pidity and extent, partly no doubt, from the, 
want of reliable data as to the nature and 
amount of the detritus pushed by rivers along he would pass for one of Christ’s ministers, 
the bottom of their beds. Humphreys and ‘and if he be one of his making, he knows and 
Abbott computed that the Mississippi annu- does as well as believes. As the ministers of 
ally pushes into the Gulf of Mexico 750,000,- ‘Christ are made by him, and are like him, so 
000 cubic feet of gravel and sand, ‘which ‘they beget people into the same likeness. 
would cover a square mile about twenty-seven To be like Christ, then, is to be a christian. 
feet deep.’ The writer of the present paper And regeneration is the only way to the king- 
was surprised a few years ago to find that the dom of God, which we pray for.— Wm. Penn. 


For “The Friend.” 

Under date of 12th inst., I received from 
Minneapolis acknowledgment of receipt of a 
package of the Epistles of our late Yearly 
Meeting, as follows:- “I have received thy 
letter with the Epistles of your late Yearly 
Meeting—have read it, and distributed the 
copies as thou directed. I think the document 
is well timed and appropriate ;” which I doubt 
not will be the testimony of many of our dear 
Friends in the West, who feel they need to 
have their hands strengthened in the endea- 
your to withstand the floods of the enemy, 
which are pouring in upon them in so fearful 
a manner, threatening to sweep many off 
from the foundation of our religious faith. 


Religion.—Religion is the fear of God, and 
its demonstration good works; and faith is 
the root of both; “For without faith we can- 
not please God,” nor can we fear what we do 
not believe. The devils also believe and know 
abundance; but in this is the difference, their 
faith works not by love, nor their knowledge 
by obedience; and therefore they are never 
the better for them. Andif ours be such, we 
shall be of their church, not of Christ’s; for 
las the head is, so must the body be. 

He was holy, humble, harmless, meek, mer- 
cifal, &c., when among us; to teach us what 
we should be when he was gone; and yet he 
is among us still, and in us too, a living and 
perpetual preacher of the same grace, by his 
spirit in our consciences. A minister of the 
gospel ought to be one of Christ’s making, if 


in 

Dr Tyndall, “ blacker than the blackest smoke 
that 1 have ever seen issuing from the fun- 
nel of a steamer, and their resemblance to 
smoke was so perfect as to lead the most prac- 
tised observer to conclude that the apparently 
pure flame of alcohol required but a beam of 
sufficient intensity 
erated carbon.” 


Dust and Disease. 

One of the most remarkable and, perbaps, 
one of the most prolific discoveries of modern 
science was announced and described by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall in a lecture recently delivered 
at the Royal Institution. The subject of the 
lecture, which was illustrated by a series of 
very beautiful experiments or demonstrations, 
was the very familiar one of “ Dust and Dis- 
ease,” and its object was to show the proba- 
bility of an intimate connection between at- 
mospheric dust and epidemic diseases. Every 
body knows that wherever a direct ray of 
sunshine crosses a shaded room its direction 
ig made manifest by a line of apparent vapor. 
Looking at this vapor it is seen to consist of 
innumerable particles of dust which float in 
the atmosphere and, catching and reflecting 
the sunshine, are rendered visible to us. In 
the course of some beautiful experiments on 
the decomposition of vapors by light, Dr: 
Tyndall found it to be essential that he should 
get rid of this floating dust. He strained the 
air through a tube filled with bits of glass 
wetted with concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
through another tube filled with bits of mar- 
ble wetted with caustic potash ; he even made 
it bubble through the liquid acid and the pot- 
ash solution, but still the dust’ particles re- 
mained in it. He tried various other ways 
of straining out this dust, but none of them 
succeeded. 

At length he passed the air on its way to 
the tube over the flame of a spirit-lamp, and 
at once every particle of the dust disappeared. 
It was, therefore, organic matter, and. the 
flame had burned it. Passing the air a little 
more quickly over the flame, a fine blue cloud 
appeared in the tube,—the smoke of the dust 
particles. The organic and combustible na- 
ture of these particles was a discovery, for 
they had hitherto been taken to be inor- 
ganic and incombustible. Air was then passed 
through a tube which contained a roll of 
platinum gauze, and it was found that when 
the platinum was cold the dust particles all 
passed through with the air, but that when 
it was made red-hot the dust particles were 
all consumed. In this case, too, when the air 
was forced quickly through, a fine blue cloud 
of smoke appeared, just as in the experiment 
with the spirit-lamp. An attempt was then 
made to burn the dust particles by the con- 
centrated rays of a convergent mirror, but it 
failed ; the particles flitted too quickly through 
the focus of the burning ray to be consumed. 
by it. The next experiment was to put the 
flame of a spirit-lamp in the ray of light which 
was revealing the floating dust. At once the 
flame was seen to be surrounded by wreaths 
of darkness, resembling intensely black smoke. 
On lowering the flame beneath the beam of 
light the same dark masses were scen wreath- 
upwards. ‘They were at times,” said 


to reveal its clouds of lib- 
But when a red-hot poker 


was placed under the beam, the same black 


wreaths came floating through. A hydrogen 
flame was next put under it, and the whirling 
masses of darkness wreathed upwards more | 
copiously 
therefore nothing but air from which all dust 


than ever. The blackness was 
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particles had been burned out, and which, 
consequently, contained nothing to eatch the 
light and reflect it to the eye as the dust par- 
ticles do. Here, however, a difficulty came in. 
The same effect was produced by a copper 
ball not hot enough to burn the dust, and by 
a flask filled with hot water. In this case it 
was found that the air was rarefied by the 
warmth, and as the dust particles were not 
heated to the same extent it dropped them 
and floated upwards without them. Other 
gases, even common coal gas carefully pre- 
pared so as to exclude the dust particles, have 
the same black appearance when they cross 
a ray which the dust-laden air renders visible, 
and if coal gas or hydrogen be let into the top 
part of a glass shade which has been placed 
in a sunbeam or a ray of the electric light, 
the line between the dust-laden air and the 
gas is rendered visible,—where the air is, the 
shade will seem full of the illuminated parti- 
cles, where the gas is it will appear absolutely 
empty. ‘The air of our London rooms is filled 
with this organic dust, nor is the country air 
free from its pollution.” It only needs a 
sufficiently powerful beam to make the air 
appear as a semi-solid rather thanagas. No- 
body could in the first instance, without re- 
pugnance, place the mouth at the illuminated 
focus of the electric beam and inhale the dirt 
revealed there. Yet we are inhaling it every 
moment, and the wonder is that so small a 
portion of it should be injurious to health. 
What is the portion of this ever-present 
and all-pervading dust which is injurious to 
life? Now it was long believed that epidemic 
diseases were propagated by malaria, which 
consisted of organic matter in a state of 
motor-decay ; that when such matter was 
taken into the body through the lungs or the 
skin, it had the power of spreading in it a 
similar decay,—yeast was a case in point. 
Why should not a bit of malarious matter op- 
erate in the body as a little leaven, leavening 
the whole lump? But in 1836, Cagniard de 
la Tour discovered the yeast-plant, which 
when placed in a proper medium grows and 
spreads and produces what we call fermenta- 
tion. In the next year Schwann, of Berlin, 
discovered the plant independently. He also 
proved that when a decoction of meat is effect- 
ually excluded from common air, and supplied 
solely with air which has been raised to a 
high temperature, it never putrefies. . Putre- 
faction therefore, he said, came from the air, 
and could be destroyed by a sufficiently high 
temperature. Helmholtz and Ure repeated 
and confirmed his experiments; but the high 
authority of Gay-Lussac, who ascribed putre- 
faction to oxygen, drove chemists back on the 
old notion. That notion was finally exploded 
by Pasteur, who proved that the true fer- 
ments are organized beings who find in what 
we call ferments their necessary food. Side 
by side with these discoveries grew up the 
germ theory of epidemic disease. Kircher 
expressed the idea, and Linnzus favored it, 
that epidemic diseases are due to germs which, 
floating in the atmosphere, enter the body 


whole forest may spring, so a germ of disease |employed it h 
planted in a human body grows and shakes |of all illustrat” 
abroad new germs which, meeting in other|furnished b’ 


ns of this filtering process is 


the human breath. Fill the 


human bodies with their proper food and lungs wit” ordinary air and breathe through 
temperature, finally take possession of whole|a warp tube—warmed to prevent the conden- 


populations. Thus Asiatic cholera, beginning 


satiet of the watery particles—across the 


ina small way in the Delta of the Ganges,|bam of light which is revealing the dust- 


spread itself in seventeen years over nearly particles in the air. 


The particles move with 


the whole habitable world. An infinitesim<I|the moving air, but the current from the lungs 


speck of small-pox virus will develop a -top 
of pustules, each charged with the oxginal 
poison, The reappearance of this scourge, 
in the case of the Dreadnought at Greenwich, 
so ably reported on by Dr. Badd and Mr. 
Busk, is explained by the theory which as- 
cribes it to the lingering of germs about the 


infected place. Surgeons have for a long 
time knowu the danger of admitting air to an 


opened abscess, and abscesses are always 
opened by an instrument which carefully ex- 
cludes the air from contact with the wound. 
The instrument should, of course, be serupu- 
lously clean; but it can only be made perfect- 
ly clean in an atmosphere of dust by being 
made as hot as its temper will bear. This is 
not done, and therefore inflammation often 
sets in after the first operation; rapid putre- 
faction accompanies it, and the pus, which at 
first showed no traces of animal life, is now 
found to be full of active little organisms called 
vibrios. 

Professor Lister, from whose letter this 
fact is derived, contends that this astounding 
development of animal life is due to the entry 
of germs into the abscess during the first op- 
eration, and their subsequent development by 
favorable circumstances. Hay fever is another 
case in point. The celebrated physiologist 
Helmholz suffers from the 20th of May till 
the end of June from a catarrh of the upper 
air-passages, and he has found that during 
this period, and at no other, his nasal secre- 
tions are peopled by these vibrios. They nestle 
in the cavities of the nose and a sneeze is 
necessary to dislodge them. These are un- 
comfortable statements, butif the germ-theory 
is found to be true, it will give definiteness to 
our efforts to stamp out disease; and it is 
only by some definite efforts under its gui 
dance that its truth or falsehood can be estab- 
lished. Hence Dr. Tyndall says he reads 
with sympathy such papers as those of Dr. 
Budd, of Bristol, on cholera, scarlet fever, and 
small-pox. Dr. Budd’s imagination may oc- 
casionally tempt him to a flight beyond his 
facts, but without his dynamic heat of heart, 
the stolid inertia of the Briton can never be 
overcome. As long asheat can warm the truth 
without singeing it much, as long as enthusi- 
asm can Overmatch its mistakes by unequivo- 
cal examples of success, “so long,” said Dr. 
Tyndall, “I am disposed to give it a fair field 
to work in, and to wish it God-speed.” 

Returning to the dust, Dr. Tyndall drew 
certain practical conclusions from the survey 
of these two classes of facts. The dust can- 
not be blown away by ordinary bellows, since 
the air they send out is equally full of the 
particles. But fill the nozzle with cotton- 


and produce disease by the development of|wool not too tightly pressed, and the air is 


parasitic life. Sir Henry Holland has favor- 
ed this theory, which derives its strength 
from the perfect parallelism between the phe- 
nomena of contagious disease and those of life. 
As an acorn planted in the soil gives birth to 


filtered, and being then blown across the 
beam of light, forms a clean band of darkness, 
like the air from the spirit-lamp, or from the 
heated platinum wire. This was the filter 
Schroder used in his experiments on spon- 


an oak, which produces a whole crop of|taneous generation; it was also turned to ac- ; Z 
acorns, each of which has power to reproduce|count in the excellent researches of Pastuer.|whom a particular service devolved at the 
its parent tree, and thus from a single seed a/Since 1868 Professor Tyndall has constantly | time, which it was much in the cross to per- 


shows at first as many particles as the ordi- 
nary atmosphere. Gradually, however, the 
particles clear away from the course of the 
breath, and by the time you have completed 
your expiration, the expired air cuts a sharp 
black line through the motes in the sunbeam. 
The air has left its dirt in the lungs, and the 
last portions of the expired breath are free 
from floating dust. But empty the lungs as 
far as possible, and then inhale a deep breath 
through a handful of cotton-wool, and on ex- 
piring this air in the same way it cuts a black 
line in the sunbeam at once. Place the tube 
below the beam, and blow upwards, and the 
air rises through the dancing particles like 
black smoke, just as it did from the’ heated 
surfaces on which the dust was burned. The 
cotton-wool has completely intercepted the 
floating matter on its way to the lungs, and 
as no dust was inhaled none is exhaled. 

Here, then, is the philosophy of an instine- 
tive habit of medical men. In a contagious 
atmosphere the physician puts his handker- 
chief to his mouth, and inhales through it: in 
so doing he keeps back the floating germs.. 
If the poison were a gas, it could not be thus 
intercepted. Dr. Bence Jones repeated Dr. 
Tyndall’s experiment with a silk handker- 
chief, with a similar but less marked result. 
Cotton-wool is, in fact, the best and surest 
filter, and a physician who wants to hold back 
from the lungs of his patient, or from his own 
lungs, the germs by which contagious disease 
is said to be propagated, will employ a cotton- 
wool respirator. “After the revelations of 
this evening,” concluded Dr, Tyndall,— 

“Such respirators must, I think, come into 
general use as a, defence against contagion. 
In the crowded dwellings of the London poor, 
where the isolation of the sick is difficult, if 
not impossible, the noxious air around the 
patient may by this simple means be restored 
to practical purity. Thus protected, atten- 
dants may breathe the air unharmed. In all 
probability the protection of the lungs will be 
the protection of the entire system. For it 
is exceedingly probable that the germs which 
lodge in the air-passages, and which, at their 
leisure, can work their way across the mucous 
membrane, are those which sow in the body 
epidemic disease. If this be so, then disease 
can certainly be warded off by filters of cot- 
ton-wool. I should be most willing to test 
their efficacy in my own person; and time 
will decide whether in lung diseases also the 
woollen respirator cannot abate irritation, if 
not arrest decay. By these means, so far as 
the germs are concerned, the air of the high- 
est Alps may be brought into the chamber of 
the invalid.”—Late Paper. 


For “ The Friend.” 
A Word in Season. 

The following instructive and lively little 
letter, was written by our dear friend James 
Emlen, when a teacher in Westtown Board- 
ing School, to one of his fellow teachers, on 


ipself. The most interesting | 
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am. J. &. felt drawn into sympathy with|the prevailing idolatry and polytheism of the 
ym, and wrote what follows, with a lead|masses around them. 

-mcil, on ascrap of paper, and sent or handed] They hold the existence of “ One Supreme 
to him. The reading of it at the time was|and perfect God ;” the immortality ofthe soul ; 
“companied with a precious feeling of ten-|the efficacy of prayer for spiritual blessings ; 


»rness and spiritual comfort, and its perusal 
ow may be interesting and instructive to 
‘hers. It is a pleasing illustration of the 
yanner in which that worthy man endea- 
‘red to obey the injunction, “Bear ye one 
aother’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
‘orist.” 

“ Dear Friend,—In the Jittle trials we meet 
ith from the expression of our honest opin- 
ms, it may be strengthening to remember 
ow our forefathers were supported in meek- 
ess and patience, and yet without flinching, 
. first holding forth their peculiar religious 
ews for the acceptance of the world. Their 
dints were never urged, but were eventually 
wrried by patience and forbearance, after 
«xcitement had subsided, and conviction be- 
an to operate. If we are faithful in a family 
ke this, we can hardly expect always to 
scape meeting with offence— offences must 
eeds come’—but if we are rightly exercised 
aereby, and not driven from the ground of 
uty, through fear of suffering, we may be- 
ome in our humble spheres, partakers of the 
fflictions of the gospel, which no man should 
‘sire to escape, for these it is that work for 
3 (gradually) that ‘weight of glory’ to which 
ve are aspiring. 

“JI do not know that there is any occasion 

or these remarks, but thought it possible thou 
aight be feeling some discouragement at 
mes under the trials to which thou art ex- 
«osed, or rather we are exposed, from the 
orwardness and impertinence of our youth, 
ad the want of entire unity among ourselves. 
Yatience and suffering are the christian’s 
reapons, always doing himself good, and 
thers no harm. JY 
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_ It is one of the singular occurrences in this 
lay of missionary enterprise, that there is 
sow in London a learned Bengalee, who, 
aaving been an active preacher and reformer 
‘or many years in his own country, incul- 
vating a pure Theism, and enjoining moral 
ourity of life, is undertaking to propagate his 
»eligious views by lectures, delivered in good 
English, to audiences said to be large, and 
somposed of pe 


sipal leader of a community in India called 
she Brahmo Somaj, 


(God.” 


The early members of this communion or|through our calculation o 
“church,” disgusted with the effete fables ac- 
«cepted by the great mass of their countrymen, 
set to work examining the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the ancient Hindu Vedas, and be- 
«oming convinced of their falsity, entirely 
rejected them as exponents or standards of 
faith ; adopting a system of their own elabora- 
‘tion from certain accepted truths, and pro- 
‘mulgated it as fitted to inspire a deeper and 


more comprehensive feeling of religious life 
wand bring about a higher scale of civiliza 
'The religious tenets taught by their preac 


are certainly far more truthful and pure 


rsons moving in the better cir- 
eles of society. His name is Keshub Chunder 
Sen, and he has been long known as a prin- 


or “Church of the onelaction of the Holy Spirit. 


the necessity for repentance as an atonement 
for sin, and an intuitive sense of religious duty 
and accountability. Keshub Chunder Sen 
has published several tracts in exposition or 
defence of the articles of faith held by himself 
and his co-laborers. We give the following, 
as extracted from some of them by the “ Con- 
temporary Review :’— 

“The human mind has been so constituted 
by God that certain fundamental truths are 
intuitively perceived by it, e. g., the existence 
and moral perfection of God, the sense of duty, 
and the immortality of the soul. But “this 
knowledge, again, lies potentially in the hu- 
man mind, and needs awakening in order to 
be revealed and apprehended in actual con- 
sciousness.” 

“Man stands in imperative need of salvation 
from sin, but not of salvation from punish- 
ment when he has sinned. However entirely 
God may, and ever does, accept our repent 
ance, He must yet punish us for our sins in 
order to deliver us from them; and instead of 
weakly praying to escape His purifying disci- 
pline, we should dutifully accept it as the 
truest sign of His fatherly love. Thus the 
only atonement is repentance and amend- 
ment; the true salvation is deliverance from 
sin. “To every sinner, even the grossest, the 
promise of reconciliation hath been made. 
The arms of Everlasting Mercy are stretched 
forth for the reception of all; the fault is 
ours if we neglect to have recourse to Him.” 

“After saying that those ‘who really de- 
sire to be good’ renounce expediency, and 
strive to bring their lives under the discipline 
of conscience, he continues,— 

«<They go through a systematic process 
of training and self-control, guarding against 
every possible evil, curbing down every little 
sin as it rises, breaking every vicious habit by 
constant and unwearied conflict, and employ- 
ing all available means for the government 
and purification of the heart. They who 
simply seek deliverance from sin must go 
through this process of incessant struggle and 
self-control. But the soul needs more; it 
wants some positive vantage-ground of holi- 
ness where it may abide in peace, safe against 
temptation. It seeks to be not only not 
worldly, not immoral, but positively holy. It 
wants godly life, and this can never be had 
by the most rigid tension of mental discipline, 
or the highest effort of human will. Divine 
life can only be secured by divine grace—it 
comes pouring into the soul from Him who is 
itssource. This is inspiration ; itis the direct 
It is God’s free 
gift, not men’s acquisition. It comes not 
r reasoning, not 
gele, but pata te 

t 


through our industry or stru 
prayerful reliance upon God’s mercy. 
cannot be pur 
good works. l 
inspiration unto the heart which panteth 
after it. 
divine inspiration! It does not, like human 
ag 
to trut 
tical righteousness ; but 


p] 


chased by our wisdom or our 
The Merciful God vouchsafes 


Behold the marvellous effects of 


encies of reform, merely lead the intellect 
h, the heart to love, or the will to prac- 
it thrills and enlivens 
tion.|the whole spiritual being of man with a sort 
hers|of holy excitement and frenzy, and carries 
than| him into the very presence of God, and there 
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breathes into him new life... . Such enthu- 
siastic souls, men born again through fire- 
baptism, live in the Kingdom of God, and 
enjoy, here and hereafter, the supreme felicity 
of living and loving communion with him in 
the inner temple of their heart.’” 

This sect reject the scriptures as having been 
written by Divine revelations, or as being a 
standard for doctrine, and do not admit the 
deity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
but acknowledge him as having been a pre- 
eminent manifestation of divinity in man, 
without entire perfection. They have made 
a powerful impression on their countrymen, 
and many are joining with them. 

This movement among the Hindoo natives 
is certainly an interesting one, and we have 
thus brought it before our readers, as showing 
the breaking up of the old superstitions that 
have held them so long in bondage, and as 
showing how closely approximating to chris- 
tianity, and yet how essentially short of it, 
men, educated in heathenism, and subject to 
its impure associations, may come, without 
arriving at a knowledge of many of the sa- 
cred and mysterious truths recorded in the 
Holy Seriptures. Here is an advanced Uni- 
tarianism, which, while it distinctly repudi- 
ates the theological basis of christianity, insists 
upon the necessity of a living faith combined 
with a practical piety quite as pure and com- 
prehensive as distinguishes that of many of 
the societies in our own country, which pro- 
fess to be christians, while they deny the deity 
and atonement of Christ. It is a striking 
fact, not only because of its springing up amid 
heathen darkness, but as showing the enlight- 
ening influence of the Grace of God which has 
appeared unto all men, on minds once bound 
down by the traditions and degrading super- 
stitions of untold ages. Doubtless it has been 
under the operation of this true Light that 
these Brahmos have been enabled to see and 
comprehend the many divine truths they 
hold ; though stopping short of a knowledge 
of the marvellous provision made by an all- 
wise and compassionate Creator, for the 
restoration and salvation of lost man through 
the coming life, death, atonement and media- 
tion of bis well-beloved Son Jesus Christ. 

We observe that some of the detractors of 
the Scriptures are endeavoring to press the 
extraordinary development of a spiritual reli- 
gion among this Hindu sect, as a proof that 
the truths of christianity are but similar de- 
ductions from “intuitive perceptions” of what 
is right and true; and thus are striving to 
destroy a belief in the “divine inspiration” of 
the holy men who wrote the scriptures. But 
the circumstances of the case, and the infer- 
rences fairly drawn from them, are all, we 
think, favorable to a conclusion directly the 
reverse. So faras the Brahmos have been ena- 
bled to embrace those truths which are com- 
mon to christianity and their own faith, it has 
been, according to their own emphatic decla- 
ration, “Not by the most rigid tension of 
mental discipline, or the highest efforts of 
human will,” but by “ Inspiration, the direct 
action of the Holy Spirit ;” and as they have 
lived up to what has been thus made known 
to them, doubtiess they are accepted by Divine 
mercy. But they remain ignorant of the 
great mystery of salvation by Christ, through 
bis atonement and mediation ; of ‘God mani- 
fest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of 
angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed 
on in the world, received up into glory ;” and 
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which, having been revealed unto the holy 
prophets, apostles and evangelists, and re- 
corded in the scriptures under the direct in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, never has been, 
and it is not to be expected ever will be again 
revealed in its fulness and completeness in 
any other way. So that it must either be 
denied that these are fundamental truths of 
christianity, or admitted that the scriptures 
are the product of the Spirit that “searcheth 
all things, yea the deep things of God.” 

We have no doubt that as these Brahmos 
have lived where they could hardly fail to 
hear more or less about christian doctrine, 
many of their views, perhaps insensibly to 
themselves, have been modified and purified 
by them; and that to this unacknowledged 
influence may be attributed no little of that 
which is valuable in their belief. There is 
reason to hope that as they become better 
acquainted with the truths recorded in the 
New Testament, and continue obedient to the 
Light of Christ, shining into their hearts, 
they will become prepared to embrace chris- 
tianity. It is however a singular fact, that 
their principal minister and leader should now 
be engaged in explaining and promulgating 
their faith in England. 


Glimpses by Sea and Land, during a Six 
Month’s Trip to Hurope, by Mary L. Evans. 
1870. 

A work with the above title has just been 
issued from the press, and a copy is now be- 
fore us. It is composed of extracts from a 
series of Jetters written while journeying from 
place to place in England and on the conti- 
nent, which originally appeared in this jour- 
nal. There have been some additions and 
emendations. The book is a duodecimo of 
360 pages, got up in neat and readable style. 
Price $1.50. 

It can be had at J. B. Lippincott & Co.’s 
No. 715 Market street, and of Jacob Smedley, 
No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. Copies will 
be sent by mail on receipt of the price by the 
latter. 


“Memorial of Thomas Evans, a deceased 
Minister, member of the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held in Philadelphia, 1870.” 

The above mentioned memorial has’ been 
published by direction of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, and can be had at Friends’ Book 
Store, No. 304 Arch St.. Philadelphia. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forrran.—The House of Lords, after discussing the 
bill legalizing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
refused the bill a second reading by a majority of four. 
The bill sequestrating benefices, to pay the debts of in- 
cumbents, provoked a sharp discussion and was finally 
referred to a select committee. 

In the House of Commons it was stated by one of the 
Ministers that the commission of colonists of New Zea- 
land, which waited on the government here, were re- 
fused their request that the troops be retained in the 
colony, but obtained authority to borrow £150,000 an- 
nually for five years, to be used to promote immigration 
and improve internal communication. It was also 
stated that order prevailed in the Red River territory, 
and the new form of government promised the best re- 
sults. : 

A royal commission to draw up a report on the neces- 
sity for and the character of scientific education, has 
been formed, composed of the Duke of Devonshire and 
six other persons. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, alluding to the case of Capt. 
Eyre, of the steamer Bombay, agrees with the Times in 
the propriety of his condemnation, and declares that the 
facts sustain the most unfavorable estimate of his con- 
duct. 

The official announcement of the vote on the plebiscite 
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was made to Napoleon by the French legislature on the 
21st inst., with every circumstance likely to render the 
event imposing and effective. In his reply the Emperor 
assumed that the vote was a ratification of the reforms 
of his administration, and proves the satisfaction of 
France with the government. He asserts that it isa 
national verdict against all opposition, and entreats un- 
animity in his own behalf, and promises all that can be 
desired in return, such as the reduction of taxation, 
fostering of agriculture, diffusion of instruction, &. 

The Paris press is still held to rigid accountability. 
The publishers of four papers have been condemned to 
imprisonment for.one month with a fine of 1000 francs 
each, for the publication of a spurious proclamation, 
over the signature of ‘Louis Napoleon.” The Mar- 
seillaise has been condemned for offences against the 
Emperor, and for exciting hatred and contempt for the 
government. The editor bas been fined and sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment. The Tribunal also decreed 
the suspension of publication of the Marsezllaise for two 
months. The proceedings of the French commission on 
the subject of administrative decentralization, is said 
to justify hopes for important concession to the local 
governments. 

In Portugal a coup de etat has been brought about by 
General Saldanha in order to effect a change in the 
Ministry. Having great influence over the troops, he 
secured the support of a large majority of the garrison 
of Lisbon. When ready for action he attacked and cap- 
tured the castle of St. George, and then moved at the 
head of a large body of troops to the royal palace, 
where they met with no serious opposition. The Prime 
Minister, against whom the movement was directed, 
tendered his resignation, which was accepted by the 
king, and General Saldanha was admitted to an audi- 
ence and requested to form a new Cabinet. He took 
the place of Prime Minister for himself, and invited 
several of his friends to take places in the new cabinet. 

Letters from Rome state that debate on the constitutee 
de premietia is now going on in the Ecumenical Council. 
Tbe Bishops of Dijon, Spires and Rothenburg made 
speeches against the infallibility dogma, and at last ac- 
counts Cardinal Schwartzenburg had the floor in oppo- 
sition. One of the organs of the Vatican says, however, 
that resistance is practically extinct. 

The republican insurrection in southern Italy is stated 
to be entirely suppressed. Three Italian frigates are 
cruising around the island of Caprera, to prevent the 
escape of General Garibaldi to Naples. The govern- 
ment has taken this action, because it is known the sons 
of Garibaldi are with the insurgents in southern Italy. 
Troops have been sent to Viterbo, to prevent the band 
of insurgents that had rebelled against the Italian gov- 
ernment from crossing into the papal territory with 
arms in their hands. 

The Bavarian Legislature, by a vote of 76 to 67, has 
rejected the bill abolishing the death penalty. 

In Holland, a bill abolishing the death penalty has 
passed the lower house. 

The Spanish Cortes has passed a bill authorizing civil 
marriage, by a vote of 142 to 34. The press continues 
to urge the settlement of the question of the throne. 
Espartero has been urged to become a candidate, bat 
declined on account of his great age, A Madrid tele- 
gram of the 21st, however, says: It is announced to- 
day that Espartero has reconsidered his resolution, and 
now consents to accept the crown of Spain. 

De Rodas, Captain General of Cuba, bas published an 
order that all slaves belonging to insurgents in the field 
or in foreign countries, or who have taken up arms or 
served as guides to the Spanish troops, or performed 
any other service for the Spanish cause, are henceforth 
free. Military operations against the insurgents con- 
tinue. 

Advices from Hayti represent that the country con- 
tinues peaceful, and the opposition to the established 
government had practically ended. 

Advices from Hong Kong give favorable accounts of 
the prospects of the tea and silk crops in China, which 
are said to promise largely above their average yield. 

Nearly half of the cotton now shipped from India, 
goes by way of the Suez canal, but only a small portion 
of this reaches England, most of it going to various 
ports on the Mediterranean. 

The bill for the abolition of University tests passed 
the House of Commons on a second reading, by a large 
majority. 

London. —Consols, 944. U. S. 5-20’s, 89. 
forties, 86. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 103d a 1ld.; Orleans, 
11}d. California wheat, 9s. 7d. per 100 lbs. Red 
western, 7s. lld. a 8s. 

Unitep Stares.—Congress.—The Senate has passed 
the bill for the enforcement of the fifteenth amendment, 


Ten- 


journ on the 15th of Seventh month, 


by a vote of 42 to 8. Both Houses have agreed to ad 

Philadelphia. — Mortality last week, 373. Of relaps 
ing fever, 10; typhoid fever, 15; scarlet fever, 41; con 
sumption, 57; disease of heart, 22; old age, 14. Th 
mortality in the corresponding week of 1869 was 233. 

Miscellaneous.—It is stated that the prospect of a 
Indian war on the frontiers is less threatening. Infor 
mation has been received from General Stanley that th 
large party of bostile Sioux who were in force threaten 
ing the Cheyenne Agency, opposite Fort Sully, bay 
disappeared. A Cheyenne dispatch of the 22d says 
that Red Cloud and about twenty-five Sioux, left For 
Fetterman, in Wyoming, on that day for Washington 
The object of the visit is understood to be, that the 
may in person make the President acquainted with thei 
grounds of complaint. 

The government has refused permission for the Re 
River expedition from Canada to pass through the Saul 
St. Marie cana], but has allowed the steamer Chicor: 
to do so on the assurance that she carried no mynitions 
of war, and was freighted only with goods for the Hud 
son’s Bay Company. 

The crops in southern California have greatly im 
proved under the influence of cool winds and ligh 
rains. 

From the statistical bureau it is ascertained that th 
number of vessels belonging to the northern lake port 
are 1,466 sail; 620 steam: total, 2,028; total tonnage 
40,009,498; total value, $20,487,645. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotation 
onthe 23dinst. New York.—American gold 113. U.S 
sixes, 1881, 116%; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 113}; ditto 10-40 
5 per cents, 108}. Superfine State flour, $4.65 a $4 80 
shipping Obio, $5 a $5.20; St. Louis flour, $6.10 a $10 
southern, do., $6.30 a $10. White Michigan wheat 
$1.53; amber State, $1.323; amber western, $1.29; No 
2 Chicago spring, $1.15. State barley, 80 cts. Ne 
Ohio oats, 67 cts. Rye, $1.14. Western mixed corn 
$1.05 a $1.13. Cotton, 23 a 24} cts. Carolina rice 
7% cts. Cuba sugar, 9 a 9% cts.; bard refined, 13} cts 
Philadelphia.—F lour, $4.75 a $8.25. Pennsylvania re 
wheat, $1.35 a $1.38. Rye, $1.04 a $1.08. Wester 
corn, $1.08; Penna. yellow, $1.10 a $1.11. Baco 
hams, 18 a 20cts. Lard, 16 a 16} cts. Clover-seed 
$8.25. Timothy, $8. Flaxseed, $2.25. The arrival 
and sales of beef cattle were light, only reaching abou 
1200 bead. Extra sold at 10} a 103 cts.; fair to good 
8} a 10 cts., and common 6 a 8 ets. per lb. gross. Prim 
sheep sold at 54 a 8 cts. per lb. gross, and hogs a 
$11.50 a $13.75 per 100 lbs. net, the latter for corr 
fed. Baltimore——Maryland wheat, $1.40 a $1.45 ; Penn: 
sylvania, $1.35. White corn, $1.16; yellow, $1.13 
Oats, 65 cts. Chicago.—No. 2 wheat, 94 cts. Corn 
84 cts. Oats, 49} cts. Rye, 79 a 80 cts, St. Louis.— 
No. 1 red wheat, $1.12; choice, $1.30; mixed spring 
$1 a $1.03. Yellow corn, 95 cts. a $1.02. Cleveland 
—No. 1 red wheat, $1.17; No. 2, $1.10. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 
The Anoual Meeting will’ be held in the Committee 
room of Arch Street Meeting-bouse, on Third-day, 5t 
mo, 31st, 1870, at 3} o’clock, P. M. | 
: RicHARD CabDpBuRY, 
Secretary. 


Phila. 5th mo. 1870. 


The Indian Aid Association of Friends of Philadel. 
phia Yearly Meeting having agreed to support a teache: 
among the Ottowa Indians, desire to engage a Friend 
either man or woman, for that position. 

Apply to James E. Ruoaps, M. D., Germantown. 

Philada., 5th mo. 9th, 1870. 


WANTED. 


A Teacher for Friends’ School at Wilmington, Dela 
ware, well qualified to give instruction in the commor 
English branches. 

Application may be made to Hannau W. Ricuarpson 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Diep, at bis residence in Hast Bradford township 

Chester Co., Pa., on the 4th of Fourth month, 1870 
Josepa Cops, in the 76th year of his age, a member o 
West Chester Particular and Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting. 
_ at her residence near Quakertown, N. J., on th 
17th of Fifth month, 1870, Amy Rua, wife of Alexande 
Rea, in the 72d year of hcr age, an esteemed membe 
of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting of Friends 
New Jersey. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 


